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THE  CURRENT  INTERWAR  YEARS:  IS  THE  ARMY  MOVING  IN  THE 
CORRECT  DIRECTION?  by  MAJ  Wayne  W.  Grigsby  Jr.,  USA,  56 

pages . 

This  monograph  discusses  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  Army  during  the  current  interwar  period.  The  future 
battlefield  environment  will  be  quite  different  than  the 
environment  of  Operation  Desert  Storm.  The  United  States 
Army  needs  to  be  able  to  adapt  to  this  new  battlefield 
environment  when  it  presents  itself.  Modernization, 
doctrine  development,  and  education  during  the  interwar 
period  will  facilitate  the  future  success  of  our  Army. 

The  monograph  will  initially  analyze  both  Force  XXI 
and  the  current  Revolution  of  Military  Affairs  (RMA) .  Both 
Force  XXI  and  the  RMA  are  vehicles  the  United  States  Army  is 
using  to  navigate  its  way  into  the  future.  These  conceptual 
ideas  combined  with  the  current  FM  100-5  will  be  the  driving 
force  of  change  into  the  21st  Century. 

The  monograph  will  then  provide  a  description  of 
what  the  future  battlefield  environment  might  look  like. 
Critical  here  is  that  the  battlefield  environment  of  the 

will  not  be  just  terrain  and  enemy  dependent. 
Demographics,  culture,  crime,  urbanization,  and  disease  will 
combine  to  make  this  future  environment  more  complex  than 
the  battlefield  environment  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

The  current  Modernization  Plan,  Doctrinal 
development,  and  Education  will  be  analyzed  to  see  what 
direction  the  Army  is  actually  moving  in  during  this 
interwar  period. 

Finally,  the  author  will  analyze  both  the  German  and 
French  Army  during  the  interwar  period  between  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II.  Both  the  Germans  and  the  French  had 
basically  equal  amounts  of  technology  prior  to  the  German 
attack  of  France  in  1940.  However,  one  country  was 
successful  and  the  other  was  not.  The  reasons  for  both  the 
success  and  the  failure  will  provide  insight  for  the  United 
States  Army  during  the  current  interwar  period.  The 
conclusion  will  address  these  lessons  and  provide 
recommendations  for  the  United  States  Army. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Historians  will  examine  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  Amy  between  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  the  next 
Major  Regional  Conflict  (MRC)  to  see  if  the  U.S.  Army  used 
its  time  correctly  during  the  interwar  period.  The  manner 
in  which  the  United  States  Amy  conducts  its  activities 
during  the  current  interwar  period  will  have  a  direct  impact 
on  how  successful  the  Amy  will  be  in  the  next  MRC. 
Throughout  history,  nations  have  failed  to  properly  prepare 
for  the  next  conflict  during  the  interwar  period.  As  a 
result,  they  do  not  have  the  capability  or  knowledge  to  win 
that  all  important  "first  battle"  of  the  next  war.1 
Numerous  nations,  to  include  the  United  States  have  failed 
to  "See  the  Elephant"  during  the  interwar  period  until  it 
has  stampeded  over  them  in  that  crucial  first  battle. 

"Seeing  the  Elephant"  is  an  analogy  that  civil  war 
soldiers  used  when  trying  to  visualize  what  that  first  taste 
of  combat  would  be  like.2  Soldiers  from  both  sides  did  not 
know  what  to  expect  as  they  approached  combat  for  the  first 
time.  Journalists,  veterans  ,and  their  leaders  tried  to 
prepare  them,  but  they  were  still  confronted  with  the  fog  of 
not  quite  knowing.  All  armies  live  in  this  fog  during  the 
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interwar  period.  It  is  not  until  the  first  battle  that  the 
army  will  truly  "See  the  Elephant"  clearly.  If  an  army  does 
not  know  what  the  elephant  looks  like,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  predict  or  imagine  what  the  elephant  will  be  like  until 
the  stampede  has  run  through  it.  The  fog  can  be  lifted, 
somewhat,  by  talking  to  people  who  have  seen  an  elephant 
before  or  by  reading  books  that  explain  what  previous 
elephants  have  looked  like.  We  can  be  prepared  for  the 
stampede  before  the  elephant  arrives.  During  the  current 
interwar  period,  it  is  critical  that  the  U.S.  Army  try  to 
"See  the  Elephant"  well  before  it  is  within  Ml 6  range.  The 
United  States  Army  can  not  afford  to  add  a  Chapter  12  to  the 
book  entitled,  America's  First  Battles.3 

Michael  Howard,  a  noted  historian,  talked  about  the 
interwar  period  in  his  acceptance  speech  for  the  Chesney 
Memorial  Gold  Medal.4  Mr.  Howard  stated  that  "usually 

everybody  starts  even  and  everybody  gets  it  wrong . when 

everybody  gets  it  wrong,  the  advantage  goes  to  the  side 
which  can  most  quickly  adjust  itself  to  the  unfamiliar 
environment  and  learn  from  its  mistakes."  According  to 
Howard,  the  important  factor  during  the  interwar  period  is 
not  to  get  it  too  wrong  but  be  able  to  adapt  quickly  enough 
to  "See  the  Elephant"  when  it  raises  its  head.  During  an 
interwar  period,  a  country  must  look  at  the  future  with 
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three  aspects  in  mind:  operational  requirements, 
technological  feasibility  and  financial  capability.6 
Michael  Howard  feels  that  thinking  about  operational 
requirements  is  the  most  important.  "With  inadequate 
thinking  about  operational  requirements  the  best  technology 
and  the  biggest  budget  in  the  world  will  only  produce  vast 
quantities  of  obsolete  equipment;  bigger  and  better  forces 
for  the  wrong  war."7  In  other  words,  the  intellect  of  the 
Army  during  the  interwar  period  weighs  heavily  in 
determining  success  in  the  future. 

Currently,  the  downsizing  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  the 
other  services  within  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  has 
forced  the  military  to  conduct  its  world-wide  missions 
differently  than  in  the  past.  During  the  interwar  period, 
the  Army  should  focus  its  efforts  on  educating  the  force  and 
preparing  the  force  for  the  next  MRC.  Even  though  the  Army 
was  extremely  successful  in  Operation  Desert  Storm,  it  can 
not  continue  to  find  ways  to  fight  that  war  better.  The 
environment  in  which  the  next  MRC  will  be  fought  will  be 
quite  different  than  Desert  Storm.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
United  States  Army  will  fight  an  enemy  as  inept  as  Saddam 
Hussein  in  an  environment  with  terrain  suited  for  heavy 
armor  or  mechanized  tactics.  More  importantly,  the 
battlefield  environment  of  Desert  Storm  will  not  necessarily 
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be  the  same  in  the  next  MRC.  The  combination  of  terrain, 
demographics,  religion,  and  culture  will  be  different  in  the 
next  MRC.  It  is  important  that  the  Army  takes  this  into 
consideration  while  it  is  preparing  to  fight  the  next  war. 

Additionally,  the  United  States'  future  enemy  will 
attempt  to  exploit  perceived  weaknesses,  capitalize  on  past 
failures,  and  try  to  counter  current  U.S.  strengths,  i.e. 
technology.  Technology  cannot  be  perceived  as  the  silver 
bullet  or  the  modern  day  Maginot  Line.  The  future  enemy  saw 
the  United  States  fight  in  Desert  Storm  and  watched  it  make 
peace  in  Somalia.  One  was  considered  a  success.  The  other 
a  failure.  Perhaps,  the  Army's  preparation  during  this 
interwar  period  needs  to  focus  on  a  wider  spectrum  of 
conflicts  in  order  to  be  able  to  adapt  quickly  when  that 
elephant  shows  himself  once  again. 

The  Primary  and  Supporting  questions  for  this 


monograph  are  as  follows: 

1.  Primary  Research  Question:  Is  the  U.S.  Army  moving 
in  the  right  direction  to  facilitate  success  during  the 
interwar  period  between  Operation  Desert  Storm/Cold  War  and 
the  next  Major  Regional  Conflict? 

2 .  Supporting  Research  Questions : 

a.  Will  the  Force  XXI  model  and  the  Revolution 
for  Military  Affairs  provide  the  US  the  capability  to  fight 
the  wider  spectrum  of  conflicts  that  the  US  may  encounter  in 
the  future? 

b.  Is  the  Army's  current  modernization, 
development  of  doctrine,  and  education  during  peacetime 
going  to  facilitate  success  in  the  future? 
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c  What  lessons  can  be  learned  from  the  French 

and  the  Germans  during  the  interwar  years  between  World  War 

I  and  World  War  II?  L  ^ 

d  Can  these  lessons  learned  from  the  interwar 

years  facilitate  the  success  of  the  U.S.  Army  during  the 

current  interwar  period? 

The  purpose  of  this  monograph  is  relatively  simple. 
The  author  will  try  to  determine  whether  the  United  States 
Army  is  properly  preparing  itself  for  the  next  MRC.  This 
paper  will  not  be  able  to  determine  if  the  U.S.  Army  is 
moving  in  the  wrong  direction,  but  will  offer  some 
suggestions  that  may  enhance  the  Army's  preparation  for 
future  conflict. 

The  primary  audience  for  this  monograph  are  all  Army 
leaders  who  want  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  time  during 
the  interwar  period.  The  civilian  sector  that  provides 
support  to  the  military  and  directs  the  military  should  also 
have  interest  in  this  monograph.  The  private  sector  to 
include  manufacturers,  scientists,  and  procurement  agencies 
that  will  have  an  impact  on  the  shaping  of  the  future 
military  should  also  be  interested.  This  paper  will  help 
individual  leaders  who  want  to  self- develop  themselves  in 
order  to  be  better  prepared  for  the  next  MRC. 

The  methodology  for  this  monograph  is  simplistic. 
Initially,  the  author  will  first  examine  the  direction  that 
the  Army  is  heading  during  the  current  interwar  period.  The 
author  will  do  this  by  discussing  the  implications  of  Force 
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XXI  and  the  Revolution  for  Military  Affairs.  The  monograph 
will  then  provide  information  on  what  the  battlefield 
environment  of  the  future  may  look  like  and  whether  the  Army 
is  trying  to  fight  the  previous  war  better  or  focusing  on  a 
new  battlefield  environment.  The  monograph  will  then 
provide  information  on  the  Army's  current  modernization 
efforts,  doctrinal  development,  and  education.  This 
analysis  will  provide  insight  as  to  which  direction  the  U.S. 

Army  is  actually  moving  in. 

After  determining  the  current  direction  that  the 
Army  is  moving  and  the  possible  battlefield  environment  of 
the  future,  the  monograph  will  explore  two  case  studies 
during  the  interwar  period  between  WWI  and  WWII.  The 
in^g^-war  activities  of  the  Germans  and  the  French  will 
provide  lessons  learned  that  may  help  the  United  States 
during  the  current  interwar  period. 


The  Current  Direction  of  Movement 


The  United  States  Army  is  currently  using  Department 
of  the  Army  Pamphlet  (DA  Pam)  525-5,  Force  XXI  Operations 
and  the  Revolution  of  Military  Affairs  (RMA)  to  generate 
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ideas  on  how  the  Army  should  prepare  itself  for  the  next 
Major  Regional  Conflict  (MRC) .  This  section  will  provide 
information  on  how  both  Force  XXI  and  the  RMA  visualize  the 
direction  the  Army  is  moving.  A  key  point  to  consider  is 
that  DA  Pam  525—5  is  not  a  doctrinal  manual.  Force  XXI  is 
the  method  or  vehicle  that  the  Army  is  using  to  generate 
ideas  on  how  the  Army  should  fight  in  the  future.  "Force 
XXI  is  a  conceptual  plan  on  how  the  Army  will  fight  in  the 
21st  Century.  It  is  not  doctrine  but  coherent  ideas  on  how 
the  Army  should  fight  in  the  future."8  The  ideas  presented 
in  DA  Pam  525-5  combined  with  FM  100-5  Operations  dated  June 
1993  will  lead  the  change  into  the  21st  Century.9 

DA  Pam  525-5  seems  to  express  ideas  that  will  keep 
the  Army  close  enough  to  adapt  properly  when  it  sees  the 
elephant  during  the  next  first  battle.  It  begins  with  the 
close  relationship  between  strategy,  doctrine,  and 
technology.  Advancements  in  technology  alone  will  not  win 
the  next  war,  but  the  synergy  between  the  three  will  lead 
the  Army  to  success.10  DA  Pam  525-5  further  states  that 
"American  technological  superiority  can  not  be  taken  for 
granted.  Coevolution  should  play  into  the  equation  of 
technology."11  Technology  alone  is  not  the  answer.  The 
intellectual  thought  that  develops  the  doctrine  and  links 
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with  technology  will  place  the  Army  in  a  better  position  for 

success  in  the  next  first  battle. 

DA  Pam  525-5  and  Michael  Howard  seem  to  be  in 
agreement  when  it  comes  to  preparing  an  Army  during  the  "Age 
of  Peace".12  Michael  Howard  stated  during  his  acceptance 
speech  that  "During  the  age  of  peace  there  will  be  other 
small  actions  that  may  take  up  the  time  of  an  Army.  But  the 
current  Army  must  remember  what  their  true  occupation  is." 

DA  Pam  525-5  states  that  "In  the  future,  America's  Army  will 
be  focused  on  keeping  the  peace  within  our  strategy. 
Simultaneously  the  Army  must  still  be  fully  prepared  for 
situations  of  war,  conflict,  and  peace."1  The  bottom  line 
is  that  the  United  States  Army  must  be  prepared  to  fight  the 
complete  spectrum  of  conflicts  both  now  and  into  the  future. 
According  to  FM  100—5  these  types  of  conflicts  can  range 
from  large  scale  combat  operations  to  nation  assistance  as 
explained  in  Figure  l.15  Paul  Bracken,  author  of  the 
article,  "Whither  the  RMA:  Two  Perspectives  on  Tomorrow's 
Army"  feels  the  same  way.  "When  conducting  brainstorming 
sessions  on  long-range  planning  a  military  needs  to  divorce 
itself  from  current  conditions  and  look  beyond."  An  Army 
during  the  interwar  years  can  not  afford  to  simultaneously 
refight  the  previous  war  and  plan  the  next  war  contingent  on 
the  conflicts  it  is  currently  engaged  in.  DA  Pam  525-5  is 
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The  states  of  peacetime,  conflict,  and  war  could  all  exist  at  once  in  the  theater  command*, 
environment  He  can  respond  to  requirements  with  a  wide  range  of  military  operations.  K 
operations  might  occur  during  war,  just  as  some  operations  other  than  war  might  require 


Figure  1.  The  Spectrum  of  Conflict 

the  vehicle  to  bypass  these  obstacles  and  get  the  Army 
prepared  for  the  next  MRC  which  may  be  fought  in  a  different 
battlefield  environment.17 

DA  Pam  525-5  goes  on  to  explain  that  because  of  the 
changing  battlefield  environment,  doctrine  needs  to  be  less 
prescriptive  in  order  to  have  the  flexibility  to  adapt  to 
the  new  environment.18  The  Army  has  moved  from  a 
prescriptive  strategy  like  the  Cold  War  to  a  broader 
strategy  that  calls  for  a  less  restrictive  doctrine  giving 
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leaders  the  opportunity  to  apply  principles  to  different 
situations.19  This  increased  need  for  innovative  leaders, 
leads  us  directly  to  the  skills  that  a  Force  XXI  leader  is 
suppose  to  possess. 

The  Leader  Development  portion  of  DA  Pam  525-5 
states  that,  "In  their  professional  development,  leaders 
will  be  exposed  to  ideas  on  military  art  and  science  that  go 
beyond  traditional  models  and  the  views  of  primarily  western 
theorists.  Leaders  must  have  the  skills  of  vision, 
innovation,  adaptability,  creativity,  and  the  ability  to 
simplify  complexities."20  The  Force  XXI  leader  needs  to 
have  these  skills  because  of  the  dynamics  of  the  new  unknown 
battlefield  environment  of  the  future. 

Force  XXI  seems  to  be  moving  the  Army  onto  the 
correct  path  to  the  future.  The  Revolution  of  Military 
Affairs  (RMA)  seems  to  be  putting  the  Army  on  a  similar 
path.  After  reviewing  the  literature  on  RMA,  it  seems  that 
the  RMA  and  DA  Pam  525-5  are  a  coordinated  effort  to  provide 
ideas  for  change  into  the  next  century.  Michael  Mazarr,  a 
Senior  Fellow  in  International  Security  Studies  at  the 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  feels  that 
the  RMA  can  provide  a  coherent  framework  for  thinking  about 
the  future  of  warfare  and  defense  policy.21  He  also  feels 
that  this  current  RMA  will  create  ideas  that  will  help  the 
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current  Army  fight  both  conventional  and  unconventional 
warfare  in  the  next  century.22  This  thinking  is  in  line 
with  Force  XXI  in  that  it  looks  at  the  complete  spectrum  of 
conflict,  not  just  the  mid  to  high  intensity  level  of  the 
spectrum. 

Mazarr  feels  that  there  are  four  principles  that 
should  comprise  the  RMA  framework.  These  principles  are: 

1.  Information  dominance. 

2.  Synergy. 

3.  Disengagement  combat. 

4.  Civilization.23 

The  basis  of  the  RMA  framework  is  information 
dominance.  The  basic  premise  of  information  dominance  is 
that  information  concerning  the  enemy  has  always  been  and 
always  will  be  critical  to  any  military  success.  "Knowledge 
of  the  enemy's  location  provides  the  basis  for  military 
action."24  With  advancements  in  technology,  the  amount  of 
available  information  seems  overwhelming.  Future  doctrine 
should  explain  how  the  Army  can  use  this  information,  while 
denying  the  enemy  the  use  of  it.  The  Army  will  still  have 
to  stay  within  the  enemy's  decision  making  cycle  in  order  to 
be  successful.25 

Mazarr  feels  that  information  is  even  more 
critical  in  unconventional/guerrilla  warfare.  However,  the 
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reliance  on  computers  and  digitization  may  not  be  as  useful 
in  this  type  of  warfare.  "Information  warfare  in 
unconventional  conflicts  will  rely  on  human  intelligence, 
special  forces,  and  advanced  sensors  capable  of  detecting 
guerrilla  groups."26  The  changing  method  on  gathering 
information  and  the  way  it  will  be  used  will  be  important  to 
the  Army's  future  success  in  low  intensity  conflict. 

Mazarr's  second  principle  is  synergy.  "Both  synergy 
and  information  if  utilized  correctly  can  be  force 
multipliers."27  Synergy  will  enable  our  forces  to  fight 
more  efficiently  in  the  future.  The  RMA  points  out  that 
there  will  be  a  much  more  significant  impact  on  the  enemy 
during  battle  when  all  services  are  working  together. 

Mazarr  stresses  that,  "Synergy  should  not  be  perceived  as 
rooting  out  all  aspects  of  redundancy,  but  rather  making  the 
various  forces  work  better  together."28  This  point  is 
important  because  of  the  continuing  drawdown  of  resources 
within  the  Department  of  Defense.  Synergy  may  also  be 
derived  by  combining  the  effects  of  multinational  coalitions 
during  future  conflict.29 

Once  again  the  dwindling  of  DOD  resources  drives  us 
to  consider  the  benefits  of  developing  synergy  from 
multinational,  political  and  economic  aspects.  This 
synergistic  effect  has  to  be  present  throughout  the  full 
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spectrum  of  conflict.  The  military  will  have  to  become  more 
accustomed  to  working  with  both  the  political  and  economical 
elements  of  strategy  when  engaging  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
spectrum.  A  military  solution  alone  can  not  provide  the 
synergistic  effect  needed  to  be  successful  in  these  types  of 
conflicts . 

The  third  principle  is  disengaged  combat.  In 
other  words,  destroying  the  enemy  from  long  distance.  The 
need  to  kill  the  enemy  outside  the  range  of  his  weapon 
systems  is  the  preferred  method  because  of  the  lethality  of 
close  combat  during  high  intensity  conflict.30  Force 
protection  is  becoming  ever  more  important  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  media  on  the  battlefield.  The  increased 
presence  of  the  media  on  the  battlefield  coupled  with  the 
public's  sensitivity  to  casualties  drives  the  use  of 
disengaged  combat.  "Anything  that  helps  minimize  casualties 
would  therefore  greatly  increase  US  freedom  of  action."31 

The  advancement  and  lethality  of  weapon  systems 
and  the  use  of  near  time  intelligence  will  change  the  way 
the  Army  organizes  itself.  The  current  unit  organization, 
tactics,  and  modes  of  thinking  may  not  be  the  same  in  the 
future.  "Tactically,  a  US  Joint  Force  Commander  would  seek 
to  fight  the  enemy  without  ever  placing  his  forces  within 
range  of  most  enemy  weapons.  Using  the  greater  accuracy  of 
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advanced  sensors  and  precision  weapons,  US  forces  could 
jockey  just  out  of  range  of  enemy  artillery,  tanks,  and 
battlefield  missiles,  picking  them  off  in  turn."32 
Employing  forces  in  this  manner  is  different  from  the  way 
the  Army  fights  today.  This  arraying  on  the  battlefield 
must  be  incorporated  into  our  future  doctrine  to  account  for 
this  new  phenomenon. 

Disengaged  combat  does  not  fit  well  in  the  low 
intensity  side  of  the  spectrum  because  this  type  of  conflict 
does  not  have  large  formations  that  can  be  easily  identified 
and  attacked  by  long  shooting  weapon  systems.  The  enemy  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  spectrum  will  tend  to  be  infantry 
based,  using  the  battlefield  environment  to  their 
advantage.33  In  fact,  proper  identification  of  the  enemy 
forces  and  friendly  forces  is  much  more  difficult  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  spectrum  of  conflict.  Disengaged  combat 
may  be  better  suited  in  the  mid  to  high  intensity  level 
conflict  on  a  battlefield,  where  close  quarters  combat  is 
not  required  for  victory. 

The  final  principle  of  the  RMA  structure  is  the 
civilianization  of  war.  The  military  will  tend  to  work  with 
the  civilian  sector  more  because  of  the  advancements  in 
technology,  and  the  drawdown  of  forces.  "Because  of  the 
remarkable  advance  of  technology  and  the  stifling  system  of 
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military  procurement,  civilian  computers,  engines,  optics, 
and  other  systems  are  far  outpacing  their  military 
equivalents.  Civilian  products  are  also  far  cheaper."34 
The  key  point  here  is  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  off- 
the-shelf  technology  in  the  civilian  sector  that  can  make 
the  military  more  efficient  and  less  expensive.  Dependence 
upon  reserves  will  also  cause  more  civilianization  of  war. 

The  current  drawdown  of  forces  will  tend  to  place 
more  emphasis  on  the  reserves.35  This  especially  becomes 
critical  in  the  logistical  side  of  the  Army.  There  are 
numerous  amounts  of  reserve  units  that  the  Army  will  need  to 
utilize  if  there  is  another  Major  Regional  Conflict  in  the 
future . 

Unconventional  forces  have  always  been  more 
comfortable  working  with  the  civilian  sector.  "The  myriad 
of  social,  political,  and  economic  factors  involved  in 
peacekeeping  or  counterinsurgency  operations  has  always  made 
them  far  more  than  purely  military  struggles."36  Operations 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  spectrum  will  not  have  a  military 
solution,  solved  by  combat  operations  alone.  The  use  of  the 
"DIME";  diplomacy,  information,  military,  and  economics, 
will  always  have  a  great  impact  on  these  missions.  Missions 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum  will  push  the  military  to 
work  with  the  civilian  sector  even  more. 
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Force  XXI  and  the  RMA  seem  to  be  moving  down  the 
correct  path.  They  are  the  vehicles  that  will  drive  the 
Army  to  change  in  order  to  be  successful  in  the  future. 
Initial  analysis  does  demonstrate  that  these  two  vehicles 
are  nested  and  in  fact  tend  to  show  the  necessity  for  change 
throughout  the  wide  spectrum  of  conflicts  that  the  Army  may 
face.  The  question  that  remains,  is  the  Army  currently 
following  these  directions  and  will  these  directions  lead  us 
to  success  on  the  future  battlefield  environment? 


The  Past  and  Future  Battlefield  Environment 


The  battlefield  environment  during  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  was  one  that  the  United  States  Army  had  been  planning 
to  fight  for  the  last  15  years.  The  US  Army  has  been 
planning  to  fight  a  World  War  II  style  battle  since  the  end 
of  the  Vietnam  War.  The  Desert  Storm  battlefield 
environment  was  also  consistent  with  the  Clauswitzian, 
western  model  of  fighting  a  war.  It  was  a  conventional  war 
with  two  distinct  nation  states,  Iraq  and  the  United 
States/coalition  of  nation  states.  Each  country,  Iraq, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Kuwait  had  well  defined  boundaries  that 
needed  to  be  enforced.  The  United  States  and  its  coalition 
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partners  effectively  identified  the  enemy's  center  of 
gravity  and  defeated  him  by  effecting  that  center  of  gravity 
and  throwing  the  Iraqi  Army  off  balance.  The  war  fought  in 
the  desert  of  Iraq  was  very  similar  to  the  war  the  Army  had 
been  training  for  in  Western  Europe.  Operation  Desert  Storm 
was  an  ideal  war  fought  in  terrain  suitable  for  heavy 
armored  and  mechanized  tactics  where  the  United  States  had 
an  asymmetrical  advantage  in  technology. 

Major  General  Vladimir  Slipchenko,  chief  of  the 
General  Staff  Academy  research  department,  Russian  Armed 
Forces,  has  summarized  the  evolution  of  warfare  in  five 
generations : 37 

1.  Infantry  and  Calvary  fighting  without  firearms. 

2.  The  introduction  of  smoothbore  weapons  and 
gunpowder. 

3.  Increased  firepower  provided  rifled  small  arms  and 
tubed  artillery,  coupled  with  longer  ranges  and  greater 
accuracy  and  rates  of  fire. 

4.  Automatic  weapons,  tanks,  aircraft,  enhanced 
transport  capability  and  signal  equipment. 

5.  Nuclear  weapons.38 

He  believes  that  Operation  Desert  Storm  was  a  fourth 
generation  power,  Iraq,  fighting  against  a  country  on  the 
verge  of  the  sixth  generation. 39  The  fourth  generation  of 
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warfare  was  developed  with  technology  that  was  prevalent  at 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  In  other  words,  the  United 
States  fought  an  enemy,  Iraq,  who  had  the  same  type  of 
equipment  and  force  structure  a  World  War  II  army  had. 

In  a  article  written  by  A.  J.  Bacivich,  President 
Bush  was  quoted  as  saying,  "we  have  finally  kicked  the 
Vietnam  Syndrome."40  This  may  not  be  entirely  correct.  The 
United  States  defeated  a  country  in  a  typical  WWII  battle. 

A  battle  that  the  U.S.  Army  had  been  training  for  the  last 
15  years.  Vietnam  was  a  different  type  of  war  than  Desert 
Storm  and  World  War  II,  which  had  an  easily  identifiable 
enemy  who  fought  using  primarily  conventional  methods. 
Vietnam  was  a  war  with  an  enemy  that  was  difficult  to 
identify  and  used  the  battlefield  environment  to  negate  the 
technological  advantage  that  the  United  States  had.  The 
nature  of  the  conflict  in  Desert  Storm  was  easily  understood 
where  as  the  nature  of  the  conflict  in  the  Vietnam  War  was 
more  difficult  and  never  fully  understood  throughout  the 
entire  war.  Desert  Storm  in  fact  was  nothing  like  the 
Vietnam  War. 

Changes  in  the  battlefield  environment  from 
Operation  Desert  Storm  to  the  future  will  occur.  Research 
shows  that  a  change  in  the  future  battlefield  environment 
may  not  be  limited  to  changes  in  terrain.  The  future 
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environment  will  include  changes  in 

demographics/urbanization  in  poorer  countries,  unidentified 
enemy,  and  the  identification  of  non-nation  states.  These 
four  characteristics  will  cause  the  environment  to  be  more 
complex  than  in  the  past. 

The  future  battlefield  environment  will  be  more 
urbanized  as  the  result  of  the  movement  of  people  in  the 
poorer  countries  of  the  world.  Robert  D.  Kaplan  states  in 
his  article  entitled  "The  Coming  Anarchy",  that,  "Over  the 
next  fifty  years,  the  earth's  population  will  rise  from  5.5 
billion  to  more  than  9  billion".  41  The  increase  in 
population  coupled  with  the  decrease  in  resources  around  the 
world  will  cause  the  majority  of  these  people  to  migrate  to 
urbanized  areas.  Kaplan  continues  to  state  that,  "...95%  of 
the  population  increase  will  be  in  the  poorest  regions  of 
the  world."42 

Increased  urbanization  will  impact  on  the  society  as 
a  whole.  Overpopulation  will  cause  an  increase  of  disease, 
unprovoked  crimes,  and  scarcity  of  resources.  LTC  Russell 
Glenn,  author  of  a  Rand  Study  entitled,  "Fighting  in  Hell: 

A  Consideration  of  Constrained  Urban  Warfare",  explains  the 
growth  of  population  and  the  migration  to  urban  sites  in  the 
20th  century  in  greater  detail.  "Five  years  after  World  War 
II,  only  three  of  the  world's  ten  largest  cities  were  in 
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developing  nations.  Seven  of  the  top  ten  were  in  third 
world  countries  by  1990.  "43  The  increased  population  in 
third  world  cities  will  place  increased  demands  on  the 
government  to  continue  to  provide  the  basic  needs  for  their 
people . 

The  paradigm  of  two  nation  states  conducting  battle 
may  not  be  part  of  the  future  battlefield  environment. 
Increased  population  in  urban  areas  within  poor  countries 
will  cause  people  to  be  more  concerned  with  their  personal 
survivability  rather  than  the  survivability  of  a  nation. 
This  in  turn  will  cause  increased  crime  focused  on  creating 
a  survivable  environment  for  the  individual  or  gangs. 

Kaplan  states  that,  "The  world  is  currently  moving  from  a 
nation  state  conflict  to  ideological  conflict,  to  finally, 
cultural  conflict."44  The  geographical  boundaries  that 
currently  make  up  modern  day  nation  states  will  tend  to 
dissolve  and  become  more  culturally  based.  The  governments 
of  the  current  nation  states  will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
govern  with  these  new  and  difficult  boundaries. 

The  post  Westphalian  nation  state  on  which  Carl  Von 
Clausewitz  based  his  writings  may  not  be  a  major  player 
within  the  future  battlefield  environment.  A  non-nation 
state  made  up  of  different  cultures  and  gangs  will  be 
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scattered  throughout  the  future  battlefield  making  the 
environment  more  complex  than  it  is  today. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  increased  populations  of 
poor  countries  will  concentrate  in  the  cities  and  will 
produce  more  crime  and  disease.  The  government's  inability 
to  provide  for  its  citizens  will  cause  the  people  to  become 
more  protective  of  their  own  personal  security  and 
survivability  rather  than  supporting  their  own  nation  state. 
Gangs  will  perform  the  security  function  that  the  government 
can  no  longer  provide.  These  gangs  will  be  formed  around 
religious  and/or  cultural  groupings.  These  gangs  will  not 
be  nested  in  a  traditional  sense  that  the  government  was  in 
a  nation  state.  There  could  be  50  or  more  independent  gangs 
in  each  city.  This  may  be  the  battlefield  environment  of 
the  future.45 

The  third  characteristic  of  the  future  battlefield 
environment  is  proper  identification  of  the  enemy.  Urban 
terrain  is  by  definition  a  very  complex  environment.  Adding 
to  this  natural  complexity  will  be  the  proliferation  of 
gangs  operating  independent  enclaves  within  each  city.  The 
increased  urbanization  and  the  myriad  of  different  types  of 
people  within  these  built  up  areas  causes  problems  with 
proper  identification  of  the  actual  enemy.  Identifying  who 
the  actual  enemy  is  within  this  environment  will  be 
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extremely  difficult.  There  was  not  a  problem  identifying 
the  enemy  in  the  desert  of  Iraq.  However,  it  may  very  well 
be  a  problem  with  increased  urbanization  of  the  battlefield 
of  the  future. 

The  final  characteristic  will  be  the  future  enemies' 
perception  of  the  United  States'  overwhelming  success  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  Operation  Desert  Storm  was  a  quick 
and  decisive  victory  for  the  coalition  of  nation  states. 

The  coalition  had  an  overwhelming  asymmetrical  advantage  of 
technology  and  the  war  was  fought  on  open  terrain  suitable 
for  heavy  armored/mechanized  tactics.  The  problem  is  that 
the  future  enemy  saw  the  strengths  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Daniel 
Bolger  states  that,  "Our  future  enemy  has  seen  the  power  of 
our  heavy  armored  division.  From  WWII  to  the  present  they 
have  seen  how  the  United  States  has  been  successful,  but 
more  importantly  how  we  have  failed."46  Traditionally,  the 
United  States  has  not  done  as  well  in  conflicts  like  Vietnam 
and  most  recently  Somalia  where  the  battlefield  environment 
was  more  complex  and  not  easily  understood  as  in  WWII  and 
Desert  Storm.  A  future  enemy  will  try  to  build  an 
environment  that  is  advantageous  to  himself  while  exploiting 
the  weaknesses  of  the  United  States.  He  will  not  try  to 
match  the  United  States  with  technology,  but  rather  deny  the 
United  States  to  use  its  own  technology.  He  will  try  to 
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prevent  the  United  States  from  achieving  quick  decisive 
victory  by  setting  the  conditions  for  a  more  protracted  type 
conflict.  "A  future  enemy  would  do  well  to  learn  from  these 
mistakes  and  study  Mao  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  perfect  the 
skills  and  patience  of  protracted  struggle,  propaganda,  and 
terrorism."47  The  next  enemy  will  not  provide  an 
opportunity  like  Operation  Desert  Storm  again.  It  will  not 
fight  a  war  on  terrain  suited  for  a  heavy  mechanized  combat 
where  the  United  States  can  use  all  its  technological 
advantages  to  quickly  gain  a  victory  in  100  hours. 

In  summary,  the  future  battlefield  environment  will 
be  quite  different  than  the  battlefield  environment  of  the 
past.  The  Army  needs  to  have  the  capability  to  quickly 
adapt  to  the  new  battlefield  environment  when  it  presents 
itself. 


MODERNIZATION,  DOCTRINE,  AND  EDUCATION 


The  United  States  Army  seems  to  be  physically  moving 
in  the  direction  that  both  Force  XXI  concepts  and  the 
current  RMA  philosophy  states  it  should.  A  closer 
examination  of  the  current  modernization  efforts,  doctrine 
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development,  and  education  of  the  force  reveals  that  the 
Army  tends  to  place  the  majority  of  its  interest  in  the 
high-to-mid  intensity  side  of  the  spectrum.  In  other  words, 
the  army  is  favoring  a  more  western  approach  to  fighting 
wars.  A  highly  modernized  army  is  one  characteristic  of  a 
western  type  army. 

General  Gordon  Sullivan  stated  in  an  article  he 
wrote  for  Military  Review  that  the  focus  of  the 
modernization  should  be,  "To  reduce  American  casualties  on 
future  battlefields,  we  must  have  overmatching  technology 
that  will  provide  the  means  to  apply  overwhelming  and 
decisive  combat  power  while  minimizing  risks  to  our 
soldiers."48  The  role/purpose  of  technology  in  the  force  of 
the  21st  Century  is  reflected  in  the  current  modernization 
plan : 

1.  Project  and  sustain  the  force:  A  CONUS  based  Army 
must  have  the  capability  of  quickly  projecting  the  force  and 
its  equipment  and  resources  anywhere  in  the  world.  Advanced 
technology  will  allow  the  Army  to  maximize  the  use  of  its 
resources  for  a  minimum  cost.  It  will  provide  a  bigger  bang 
for  the  buck.49 

2.  Protect  the  force  and  preserve  freedom  of 
action:  The  Army  must  continue  to  develop  weapon  systems 

and  technology  that  can  defeat  a  high-tech  threat.  The 
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abundance  of  available  off-the-shelf  technology  that  can  be 
obtained  by  other  potential  adversaries  forces  the  United 
States  Army  to  continue  to  develop  counters  to  each 
potential  threat.  Technology  to  protect  against  enemy 
missiles,  facilitate  counter  battery  fires,  and  assist 
Identification  of  Friendly  Foe (IFF)  of  equipment  and 
aircraft  needs  to  be  further  developed  for  all  types  of 
environments . 50 

3.  Win  the  battlefield  information  war:  The 
identification  and  disposition  of  the  enemy  while  staying 
inside  the  enemy's  decision  making  process  has  always  been  a 
goal  of  an  army.  "The  ability  to  collect,  process,  and  use 
information  about  the  enemy,  while  denying  him  the  same 
intelligence  of  your  forces,  is  invaluable  and 
incalculable."51  Throughout  time,  armies  used  different 
tactics  and  techniques  to  stay  ahead  of  the  enemy's  thought 
process.  The  Army  can  use  advanced  technology  to  win  the 
information  war.  "By  blinding  his  sensors,  locating  his 
forces  and  transmitting  near  real-time  information  to  an 
appropriate  weapon  system,  we  will  be  able  to  strike  and 
destroy  the  enemy  in  all  types  of  weather,  24  hours  a 

day. "  52 

4.  Conduct  precision  strikes  throughout  the 

battlefield:  The  Army  needs  the  capability  to  destroy  the 
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enemy's  combat  forces  and  logistical  centers  deep  in  the 
enemy's  rear.  The  focus  of  deep  operations  is  to  set 
positive  conditions  for  the  Army's  close  fight.  The  use  of 
precision  strikes  to  interdict  the  enemy  prevents  the  enemy 
from  massing  his  combat  power.  "Any  commander  given  the 
choice  of  destroying  his  enemy  up  close  or  at  great  range 
will  choose  the  latter."53  The  advancements  of  technology 
to  include  ATACMS  will  help  the  Army  to  conduct  these 
missions. 

5.  Dominate  the  Maneuver  Battle:  The  Army  needs 
to  use  technology  in  order  to  develop  the  capability  to 
destroy  the  enemy  simultaneously  throughout  the  depth  of  the 
battlefield.  In  the  close  battle,  the  Army  accompanied  by 
the  assets  of  the  sister  services,  must  be  able  to 
simultaneously  shut  down  the  enemy  by  synchronized  fire  and 
maneuver  throughout  the  entire  battlefield.54  "In  the 
future,  our  equipment  must  receive  upgrades  and  we  must 
develop  new  systems  that  emphasize  increased  range  and 
lethality."55  Once  again,  technology  used  to  overwhelm  the 
enemy  in  the  close  fight  will  isolate  potential 
reinforcements  deep. 

The  five  areas  of  the  modernization  framework  seem 
to  focus  on  a  more  conventional  but  highly  lethal 
battlefield.  These  areas  reflect  the  current  method  that 
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the  high  tech  western  armies  expect  to  fight  their  future 
wars.  As  long  as  the  future  threat  looks  like  the  United 
States,  the  current  modernization  plan  will  be  able  to 
counter  the  most  dangerous  enemy  course  of  action  to  the 
nation.  This  most  dangerous  enemy  COA  to  the  nation  is 
another  highly  technological  army  fighting  the  United  States 
in  a  mid-to-high  intensity  conflict.  The  modernization  plan 
is  but  one  tool  to  help  the  Army  adapt  to  the  elephant. 
Doctrine  can  also  help  the  Army  adapt  to  the  future 
battlefield. 

The  Army's  keystone  doctrinal  manual,  FM  100-5, 
Operations,  reflects  the  nation's  desire  for  quick  victory 
in  future  wars.  "Decisive  victory  in  war  is  the  Army's 
traditional  role  and  remains  the  primary  focus."56  The  1993 
version  of  FM  100-5  updated  the  1986  version  to  account  for 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  strategic 
environment  since  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall.  The 
strategic  environment  is  no  longer  a  bi-polar  contest 
between  east  and  west.  The  uncertainty  of  not  having  a 
clearly  identifiable  enemy  drove  the  Army  to  develop  a 
capability  to  adapt  to  this  complex  environment. 

The  major  changes  between  the  two  manuals  is  that 
the  new  version  focuses  on  creating  the  capability  to  adapt 
to  this  new,  complex  environment.  The  addition  of 
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versatility  as  a  new  Tenet  of  Army  Operations  provides  some 
help  in  understanding  the  changes  in  the  environment.57  "As 
our  Army  addresses  the  wide  array  of  missions  in  the  vague 
and  uncertain  post — Cold  War  environment  that  possesses  a 
multitude  of  diverse  threats,  our  force  must  be  versatile. 
We  must  be  able  to  transition  from  that  readiness,  to 
conduct  other  operations  then  quickly  transition  back, 
perhaps  in  the  same  theater  of  operations."58  Versatility 
applies  not  only  to  high  intensity  conflict  but  to  the 
entire,  wider  spectrum  of  conflict. 

Chapter  13  of  the  current  FM  100-5  addresses  the 
wider  spectrum  of  conflict  with  the  introduction  of 
Operations  Other  than  War  (OOTW) .  It  states  that,  "In 
preparing  to  fight  the  nation's  wars,  the  Army  develops  the 
leadership,  organizations,  equipment,  discipline,  and  skills 
for  a  variety  of  operations  other  than  war.  Doctrine  for 
war  compliments  that  for  operations  other  than  war."59 
Current  doctrine  recognizes  that  leaders  need  to  have  the 
capability  to  quickly  transition  from  one  type  of  operation 
to  a  completely  different  type  of  operation  in  the  same 
theater. 

Other  than  chapters  on  Force  Projection  and  OOTW, 
the  current  FM  100-5  continues  to  stress  the  theme  of 
"Overwhelming  combat  power  being  achieved  when  all  combat 
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elements  are  violently  brought  to  bear  quickly,  giving  the 
enemy  no  opportunity  to  respond  with  coordinated  or 
effective  opposition."60  Simply  put,  FM  100-5,  the  keystone 
doctrinal  manual  continues  to  place  its  emphasis  on  building 
and  fighting  a  highly  technological  modernized  enemy  force, 
in  keeping  with  western  tradition  of  highly  rapid  lethality 
to  achieve  success  on  the  battlefield.  In  order  for  the 
Army's  modernization  efforts  and  doctrinal  development  to  be 
even  more  effective,  the  leaders  of  the  Army  need  to  be 
properly  educated  to  employ  the  new  technology  and  doctrine 
previously  discussed. 

The  Army's  Force  XXI  leadership  receives  instruction 
at  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College (CGSC) ,  the  mid 
level  school  for  field  grade  officers.  The  focal  point  of 
the  tactics  curriculum  continues  to  be  on  mid-to-high 
intensity  warfare.  The  majority  of  the  tactics  curriculum 
concentrates  on  defeating  the  most  dangerous  COA  to  the 
nation.61  Although  the  Cold  War  has  been  over  for  seven 
years,  the  school  still  uses  an  enemy  based  on  the  Soviet 
Army  model.  Less  than  20%  of  the  tactical  instruction  in 
CGSC  deals  with  the  complexity  of  a  low  to  mid  intensity 
conflict  -  the  battlefield  environment  that  the  U.S.  will 
most  likely  face  in  the  future.62 
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The  Future  Force  XXI  leader  must  have  the  capability 
to  adapt,  to  be  innovative,  to  be  creative,  and  possess  the 
vision  and  the  capability  to  simplify  complexities.63  By 
continuing  to  focus  on  "two  up  and  one  back"  scenarios,  the 
leaders  are  not  having  to  deal  with  the  complexities  of  the 
most  likely  future  battlefield  environment.  The  leader  is 
more  likely  to  take  the  lessons  learned  from  the  past  and 
provide  the  solution  to  the  current  tactical  problem  in 
CGSC.  He  does  not  have  to  be  creative  or  innovative  to 
solve  this  problem.  The  leader  will  continue  to  be  an 
application  learner  rather  than  a  synthesis  learner  during 
his  year  at  CGSC. 

According  to  Blooms  Taxonomy  of  learning  there  are 
five  levels  of  learning.  These  hierarchical  levels  are 
knowledge,  comprehension,  application,  analysis,  synthesis, 
and  evaluation.64  As  described  in  a  monograph  by  Major  Jeff 
Lau,  "These  classes  of  educational  behaviors  cover  the  range 
from  low  to  high  levels  of  complexity.  Problems  requiring 
synthesis  are  more  difficult  than  those  requiring 
comprehension."65  The  Application  level  involves  using  an 
appropriate  technique  to  solve  a  new  problem  without  being 
prompted  as  to  which  technique  is  correct.  In  other  words, 
using  what  has  been  previously  learned.66  The  Synthesis 
level  involves  putting  together  different  parts  to  form  a 
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whole.  The  process  of  working  with  different  parts  and 
combining  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  constitute  a  pattern  or 
structure  not  clearly  there  before  is  synthesis  learning.67 
The  battlefield  environment  that  is  tested  in  CGSC  seems  to 
be  more  conducive  to  application  learning.  Even  though  this 
rather  familiar  battlefield  environment  may  be  the  most 
dangerous  COA  to  the  nation,  the  amount  of  synthesis  derived 
is  somewhat  limited.  If  the  future  battlefield  environment 
is  going  to  be  more  complex,  and  we  fully  expect  that  it 
will  be,  then  leadership  training  during  the  current 
interwar  period  needs  to  be  more  synthesis  learning  rather 
than  application  learning. 

In  short,  current  modernization  plans,  doctrine,  and 
educational  philosophy  continue  to  prepare  the  Army  for 
conflict  against  the  nation's  most  dangerous  enemy,  another 
highly  technological,  highly  lethal  army.  The  interwar  Army 
is  probably  correct  in  focusing  the  majority  of  its  efforts 
on  countering  a  high  tech,  highly  lethal  enemy.  But  the 
previously  discussed  future  battlefield  environment  may  be 
the  most  dangerous  for  the  Army  as  an  institution.  The  Army 
needs  to  leverage  off  of  its  educational/intellectual  focus 
in  the  school  house  in  order  to  prepare  for  both  types  of 
environment.  France  and  Germany  during  the  interwar  period 
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between  WWI  and  WWII  can  offer  some  lessons  for  the  United 


States  during  the  current  interwar  period. 


GERMANY  VS  FRANCE 


Because  the  opposing  armies  had  basically  the  same 
types  of  weapons/technology,  the  successes  that  the  Germans 
enjoyed  between  1939-44  can  be  attributed  to  the  country's 
intellectual  activity  during  the  interwar  years  prior  to 
World  War  II  (WWII).  The  French  had  2,285  of  their  own 
tanks  on  the  eve  of  WWII.  The  Germans  had  2,574  tanks.68 
Robert  Doughty,  author  of  the  book  The  Seeds  of  Disaster, 
feels  that  the  main  difference  between  the  Germans  and  the 
French  was  not  the  tanks,  "but  how  they  were  organized  and 
employed."69  In  other  words,  the  intellect  of  the  German 
Army  in  the  interwar  years  facilitated  the  German  Army's 
dominance  in  the  early  years  of  WWII. 

Leadership  education  during  the  interwar  years, 
should  help  the  preparation  of  the  country's  military  for 
the  next  war.  Michael  Howard  stated  that  "usually  everybody 
starts  even  and  everybody  gets  it  wrong. .. .when  everybody 
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gets  it  wrong  the  advantage  goes  to  the  side  which  can  most 
quickly  adjust  itself  to  the  unfamiliar  environment  and 
learn  from  its  mistakes."70  Developing  quality  leaders 
during  peacetime  will  enable  the  Army  to  adapt  quickly  to  an 
unfamiliar  environment.  The  Germans  and  the  French  during 
the  interwar  period  between  WWI  and  WWII  provide  two 
contrasting  case  studies  that  show  the  importance  of  both 
leadership  and  intellectual  education.  Differences  in 
intellectual  approach  between  the  French  and  the  Germans 
during  the  interwar  years  led  directly  to  the  initial 
success  of  the  Germans  in  France  in  1940.  It  also  led 
directly  to  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  French  during  WWII. 

The  German  Army  began  a  period  of  self- ref lection 
after  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed.  They  immediately 
began  analyzing  themselves  and  preparing  for  the  next 
conflict.  James  S.  Corum  outlines  three  lessons  that  the 
German  Army  learned  from  WWI : 

1.  The  German  Army  in  1919  developed  a  postwar 
survey  that  critically  analyzed  the  wartime  performance  of 
the  Army.  More  than  100  officers  assessed  not  only  the 
mistakes  on  the  western  front  but  also  looked  at  its 
successes  on  the  eastern  front.71  This  assessment  allowed 
the  German  Army  to  recognize  the  effectiveness  of  mobile 
warfare  from  the  eastern  front  contrasting  it  with  the 
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unsuccessful  trench  warfare  on  the  western  front.  The 
Germans  realized  that  trench  warfare  was  not  the  course  of 
action  of  the  future. 

2.  The  intellectual  atmosphere  was  the  second 
lesson.  "While  insisting  that  the  army  adopt  a  common 
operational  and  tactical  doctrine,  the  Reichswehr  avoided 
intellectual  stagnation."72  Officers  within  the  German  Army 
were  allowed  to  argue  different  methods  without  being 
ridiculed  or  dismissed  from  the  service.73  Even  though  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  imposed  a  100,000  man  cap  on  the  German 
Army,  leaders  were  still  allowed  to  be  creative  and 
innovative  without  jeopardizing  their  career. 

3.  The  final  lesson  is  the  importance  of 
training.  Both  the  officer  and  the  NCO  corps  needed  an 
intensive  training  program.  The  entire  leadership  of  the 
German  Army  from  mid  level  officers  to  corporals  in  the  NCO 
corps  received  intensive  training  throughout  the  entire 
interwar  period.  The  training  focused  on  both  maneuvering 
of  large  units  and  individual  skills.  This  type  of  training 
throughout  the  entire  German  Army  facilitated  the  future 
execution  of  the  Blitzkrieg  tactics.74 

Hans  von  Seeckt,  who  served  as  the  first  commander 
of  the  General  Staff /Troops  Office  (Truppenamt)  between  1919 
to  1926,  established  the  foundation  of  intellectual  thought 
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for  the  German  Army  in  WWII.75  Von  Seeckt  fought  on  both 
fronts  during  WWI.  He  drew  different  lessons  from  each 
theater  of  war.76  The  German  Army  during  the  interwar  years 
drew  one  key  lesson  from  the  western  front:  a  static 
defense  was  not  the  best  strategy  for  the  next  war. 
Witnessing  successful  experiences  of  open/mobile  warfare  on 
the  eastern  front  reinforced  this  thought.77  Von  Seeckt 
felt  that  mobility,  not  fire  and  maneuver,  was  the  key  to 

«  7  fl 

winning  the  next  conflict. 

Von  Seeckt' s  vision  of  mobility  was  a  highly  mobile 
infantry  force  supported  by  artillery.  The  infantry  was 
still  the  strongest  arm  and  gained  greater  speed  by  using 
trucks  to  move  about  the  battlefield.79  The  artillery 
tended  to  be  less  centralized  than  the  way  it  was  during 
WWI.  However,  Von  Seeckt  realized  that  the  Army's 
leadership  needed  to  be  better  trained  in  order  to  take  the 
initiative  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself.80  The 
interwar  German  Army  was  limited  to  100,000  soldiers  because 
of  the  restriction  implemented  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
Von  Seeckt  once  again  took  advantage  of  this  perceived 
restriction  and  applied  it  to  his  mobility  concept.  He  felt 
that,  "The  small,  professional  force  would  be  better  led  and 
equipped  than  the  mass  armies,  and  it  would  use  mobility  and 
maneuver  far  more  effectively."81  In  other  words,  in  order 
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to  fight  with  more  mobility  against  stronger  armies,  a 
smaller,  more  elite  and  educated  force  would  be  needed. 

Von  Seeckt  developed  a  two-fold  method  to  educate 
his  force.  With  the  ceiling  of  4,000  officers,  Von  Seeckt 
had  to  be  selective  in  the  type  of  officers  commissioned  in 
the  army82.  Hans  Meier-Welcker,  an  officer  candidate  in 
1925  wrote  that,  "After  an  initial  review  of  the  system  in 
1924,  Von  Seeckt  issued  directives  to  raise  the  individual 
standards  for  admission  as  an  officer  candidate  as  well  as 
the  standards  for  the  academic  training  program  in  the 
branch  schools".83  Von  Seeckt  was  now  bringing  in  better 
qualified  officers  into  the  army  than  in  the  past.  Officers 
were  selected  because  they  had  the  potential  to  lead  units 
in  the  more  mobile  Army  that  Von  Seeckt  was  creating.  The 
second  and  perhaps  the  most  critical  phase  of  the  process 
was  the  development  of  those  officers  who  could  lead  units 
in  this  more  mobile  Army. 

Adjustments  had  to  be  made  to  the  education  of  the 
General  Staff.  Prior  to  WWI,  the  German  Army  developed  the 
Kriegsakademie,  a  three  year  course  that  developed  selected 
officers  to  serve  on  the  elite  General  Staff.84  The 
students  studied  military  history,  tactics,  logistics,  and 
operational  problems.  The  intent  of  the  course  was  to 
develop  future  division,  corps,  and  army  commanders.85  The 
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Treaty  of  Versailles'  abolition  of  the  Kriegsakademie  did 
not  stop  Von  Seeckt's  initiative.  He  continued  the  same 
type  of  education  process  but  simply  redesignated  the 
students  as  "leader  assistants"  to  circumvent  the  General 
Staff  prohibition.86  The  limited  size  of  the  Officer  Corps 
necessitated  a  change  in  entrance  procedures  as  well.  Prior 
to  WWI,  the  Military  District  Examinations  were  voluntary 
for  those  officers  who  wanted  to  attend  the  Kriegsakademie. 
However,  in  the  post  WWI  school  the  test  was  mandatory  for 
all  officers,  creating  a  larger  pool  to  pick  the  best  and 
the  brightest  for  the  school.87  This  change  in  strategy, 
initiated  by  Von  Seeckt  added,  three  distinct  changes  to  the 
officer  education  system.  These  changes  applied  a  heavier 
emphasis  on  education  for  all  officers  within  the  German 
Army: 

1.  An  additional  hurdle  was  placed  before  less- 
educated  officers. 

2.  All  Reichswehr  junior  officers  were  forced 
into  an  intensive  study  program. 

3.  The  entire  officer  corps  was  a  recruitment 
pool  for  the  General  Staff  corps.88 

The  rigorous  evaluation  process  and  academic  program 
fostered  innovation,  creativity,  and  intellectual  growth  and 
prepared  the  officer  corps  for  the  future  complexity  of  the 
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WWII  battlefield.  Students  were  required  to  write  history 
papers  and  solve  tactical  problems,  but  evaluations  were 
purely  subjective.89  There  were  no  "school  solutions"  but, 
"each  students  solution  was  examined  and  discussed  on  its 
own  merits."90  Corum  stated  that  this  type  of  education  was 
quite  different  from  the  methodologies  other  countries  used 
during  this  time.  For  example  in  the  United  States  "the 
Fort  Leavenworth  Staff  School,  then  as  now,  tactical 
solutions  were  graded  strictly  according  to  their  conformity 
with  the  official  school  solution,  which  was  the  'right' 
answer.  Original,  unconventional  tactics  were  not 
encouraged  in  American  General  Staff  training."91  The 
German  officers  with  a  smaller  army  were  still  able  to  be 
creative  and  innovative  in  an  educational  environment. 

There  was  no  wrong  answer  to  tactical  problems,  only 
different  answers.  In  the  United  States,  if  the  answer  did 
not  follow  the  exact  guidelines,  it  was  an  incorrect 
solution . 

By  recruiting  and  developing  more  innovative  and 
creative  leaders  Von  Seeckt  was  able  to  cultivate  an  officer 
corps  capable  of  executing  his  theory  of  mobility.  Even 
though  Von  Seeckt  did  not  foresee  the  technological  changes 
of  the  tank  and  the  airplane,  his  theory  of  mobility  would 
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continue  to  grow  throughout  the  interwar  period  and  into 
WWII. 

In  1929,  Major  Heinz  Guderian  perceived  that  the 
evolution  of  the  tank  and  the  utilization  of  the  airplane 
would  increase  the  mobility  of  the  army  even  further.  It 
was  left  to  Major  Guderian  to  apply  the  tank  and  the 
airplane  to  Von  Seeckt's  theory  of  mobility.  Guderian' s 
combined  arms  team  would  consist  of  the  infantry,  artillery, 
airplane,  complimented  by  the  speed  and  shock  of  the  tank. 
This  technology  and  mobility  was  able  to  revive  the  idea  of 
the  Kesselschlacht,  the  cauldron  battle  of  annihilation.92 
The  fundamental  premise  of  this  more  mobile  army  was  Von 
Seeckt's  answer  to  the  dilemma  of  stalemate  and  trench 
warfare  of  WWI.  It  was  derived  from  his  intellectual 
thought  in  the  early  1920s.  Heinz  Guderian  applied  the 
evolution  of  technology  to  the  fundamental  premise  of  Von 
Seeckt's  theory  of  mobility.  This  team  provided  the  German 
Army  with  what  the  American's  called  the  Blitzkrieg .93 

The  positive  lessons  learned  on  the  Eastern  Front 
and  the  negative  lessons  learned  on  the  Western  Front  during 
WWI  formed  the  basis  of  how  Von  Seeckt  thought  the  next  war 
should  be  fought.  His  intellectual  thought  and  the 
methodology  he  used  to  educate  the  leaders  during  the 
interwar  period  increased  the  impact  of  new  technology,  the 
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tank  and  the  airplane,  during  WWII.  The  Germans  seemed  to 
learn  the  correct  lessons  from  WWI,  where  as  the  French  saw 
the  same  actions  but  did  not  draw  the  same  conclusions  as 
the  Germans. 

The  French  Army  continued  to  plan  and  fight  WWI 
better,  during  the  interwar  years.  The  French  general, 

Henri  Petain,  believed  that  the  defense  was  the  way  of  the 
future.94  The  major  reason  he  felt  this  way  was  directly 
attributable  to  his  experiences  in  WWI.  He  was  the 
architect  of  the  "unconquerable  defense"  in  the  Battle  of 
Verdun95.  This  victory  at  this  key  battle  and  the  continued 
success  the  French  enjoyed  utilizing  the  defense  against  the 
attacking  German  Army,  dominated  the  intellectual  thought  of 
the  French  Army  during  the  interwar  years.  Both  the  French 
and  the  Germans  saw  the  success  of  the  defense  but  drew 
different  conclusions  from  this  success. 

The  French  doctrine  suggested  that  the  use  of 
artillery/indirect  fire,  coupled  with  a  strong  defense,  was 
the  successful  way  to  fight  future  battles.96  This  was  a 
correct  observation  but  a  lesson  learned  incorrectly  from 
their  WWI  experience.  That  lesson  caused  the  French  to 
think  of  war  in  a  methodical  way.  This  approach  decreased 
the  flexibility  of  the  French  Army.  This  type  of  doctrine 
does  not  allow  a  maneuver  force  to  conduct  operations 
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without  the  centralized  controlled  artillery  being  in  a 
position  to  support  the  maneuver  force.97  Centralized 
control  decreases  the  initiative  at  the  lower  levels  and  did 
not  give  the  French  the  flexibility  to  fight  against  a  more 
mobile  force  like  the  Germans.  The  French  saw  the  defense 
as  a  successful  way  to  fight  the  future  war  where  as  the 
Germans  saw  it  as  an  ineffective  form  of  combat  and 
developed  a  more  mobile  army  to  defeat  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  difference  between  the 
French  Army  and  the  German  Army  during  the  interwar  period 
was  their  approach  to  their  educational  systems.  General 
Huntziger,  France's  War  Minister  during  the  interwar  period 
addressed  the  problem  in  a  general  order  dated  25  November 
1940.  "The  French  Army  had  relied  too  much  on  textbook 
solutions  before  the  war,  and  that  future  training  exercises 
should  emphasize  having  commanders  solve  unanticipated 
problems,  make  decisions,  and  issue  concise  orders 
rapidly."98  Robert  Doughty,  author  of  the  book.  The  Seeds 
of  Disaster,  states  that  "...the  French  became  too  pedantic, 
too  theoretical,  and  not  practical  enough;  their  doctrine 
was  suited  for  the  classroom  rather  than  for  the 
battlefield.  Officers  were  not  rewarded  for  being 
innovative,  they  were  rewarded  for  absorbing  huge  amounts  of 
information  and  learning  to  apply  a  series  of  fairly 
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standard  responses  (one  could  almost  call  them  formulas)  to 
particular  situations."99  The  French  educational  system 
seemed  to  be  based  more  on  application  learning  than 
synthesis  learning  during  the  interwar  period.  Officers  in 
the  French  Army  tried  to  take  solutions  from  previous 
battles  and  use  them  to  solve  new  complex  problems.  This 
approach  failed.  They  drew  their  lessons  learned  primarily 
from  the  Western  Front.  They  did  not  experience  or  see  the 
potential  effectiveness  of  a  more  mobile  type  of  warfare 
fought  in  the  east.  The  French  tried  to  find  ways  to  fight 
the  previous  war  better,  but  they  failed  because  they  were 
unable  to  adapt  when  they  saw  the  elephant. 

In  summary,  both  the  French  and  the  Germans  had 
access  to  similar  amounts  and  quality  of  technology  prior  to 
the  start  of  WWII.  The  application  of  contrasting  types  of 
intellectual  thought  on  how  to  fight  the  next  war  during  the 
interwar  years  proved  to  be  the  difference.  Technology  was 
not  the  deciding  factor.  The  Germans  learned  from  their 
lessons  on  the  Western  Front  with  Hans  von  Seeckt  providing 
the  intellectual  basis  for  how  the  Germans  would  fight  in 
WWII.  Heinz  Guderian  simply  applied  the  evolution  of 
technology  to  the  original  thoughts  of  Von  Seeckt  and  his 
theory  of  mobility.  The  French's  intellectual  thought 
during  the  interwar  years  was  centered  around  finding  a 
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better  way  to  fight  WWI .  Their  methodical  defense  lacked 
the  mobility  to  counter  the  more  mobile  German  Army.  Both 
the  Germans  and  the  French  fought  in  WWI,  observed  similar 
actions  in  combat,  but  drew  different  lessons.  The 
intellectual  thought  proved  to  be  one  reason  why  one  army 
was  successful  and  another  was  not. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  conclusion,  the  U.S.  Army  seems  to  be  moving  in 
the  right  direction  during  the  interwar  period.  Both  Force 
XXI  and  the  RMA  conceptually  provide  a  good  road  map  to  the 
21st  Century.  Most  importantly  each  recognize  that  the  U.S. 
Army  should  be  able  to  conduct  operations  in  a  wider 
spectrum  in  the  future.  For  the  most  part,  the  Army's 
modernization  plan,  current  doctrine,  and  education  tend  to 
provide  the  capability  to  conduct  operations  in  and  across  a 
wider  spectrum  of  conflict.  Even  though  these  three 
components  of  building  an  army  during  an  interwar  period 
tend  to  focus  the  majority  of  their  efforts  toward  facing  a 
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western,  highly  technological,  and  highly  lethal  enemy,  this 
may  be  okay. 

A  highly  technological,  highly  lethal  enemy 
confronting  the  United  States  in  the  future  is  the  most 
dangerous  COA  for  the  United  States  as  a  Nation.  A  near¬ 
peer  enemy  who  operates  in  a  highly  technological  and  lethal 
environment  is  more  dangerous  to  the  nation  then  an  enemy 
within  this  new  complex  battlefield  environment  that  the 
author  discussed  in  the  monograph.  If  this  complex 
battlefield  environment  presents  itself  it  will  be  the  most 
dangerous  COA  to  the  Army  as  an  institution. 

Future  Army  leaders  must  have  the  capability  to 
adapt  quickly  to  this  environment.  The  current  interwar 
period  is  the  right  time  to  prepare  these  leaders  for  the 
complex  environment  of  the  next  battlefield.  As  discussed 
earlier,  the  Germans  and  the  French  had  similar  amounts  of 
technology  on  the  battlefield  during  WWII.  But  the  Germans 
developed  innovative,  creative,  and  adaptable  leaders  that 
were  able  to  react  positively  to  a  new  complex  environment. 
The  U.S.  Army  needs  to  learn  from  the  example  of  the  German 
Army  and  develop  these  types  of  leaders,  capable  of  working 
in  a  complex  environment  of  the  next  battlefield. 

To  prepare  for  the  next  battlefield,  the  United 
States  Army  does  not  to  change  either  its  modernization  plan 
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or  current  doctrinal  development.  We  must  have  an  Army  that 
can  fight  and  defeat  a  future  enemy  that  is  equipped  with 
similar  technological  advances.  The  future  doctrine  must 
compliment  these  technological  advances  and  provide  a 
framework  to  correctly  apply  them  on  the  next  battlefield. 
The  United  States  Army  must  leverage  itself  in  the 
educational  arena  in  order  to  adapt  to  this  new  battlefield 
environment.  The  development  of  innovative,  creative, 
adaptive  leaders  that  can  take  complex  problems  and  derive 
simple  solutions  is  one  of  the  keys  to  success  that  will 
prepare  the  Army  for  when  the  elephant  raises  its  head. 
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